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Should Church Property Be Taxed? 


The proposal to tax church property was debated in 
Look magazine for December 9 by Dr. Charles Clayton 
Morrison of Christian Century fame, in the affirmative, 
and Joseph V. McKee, counsel for the Roman Catholic 


Archdiocese of New York, in the negative. Dr. Morrison 
maintained that the essence of the separation of church 
and state in the Constitution is avoidance of any institu- 
tional connection. In the provision that Congress “shall 
make no law respecting the establishment of religion.” the 
key word, he holds, is “respecting,” for it is equivalent to 
“pertaining to, in view of, or tending toward, such an 
establishment.” Exemption of church property is in 
effect ‘a subsidy paid by the state to the churches.” It 
also infringes the guarantee of “free exercise” of religion, 
since that implies the “right not to support any religion 
at all.” (While the discussion is in terms of the | irst 
Amendment, which limited Congress only, it is now 
agreed that the Fourteenth Amendment extends the same 
restriction to the states, however it is interpreted. ) 

The argument stresses the vast accumulation of church 
property ; the unwholesomeness, from the point of view 
of religion, of dependence on a subsidy ; the hazard to the 
state of such an arrangement; and the artificial stimulus 
given by tax exemption to “an unconscionable multiplica- 
tion of churches.” 

Mr. McKee, defending the negative, argues that the 
United States is a religious nation and “has long recog- 
nized the need to encourage, not handicap, those instru- 
mentalities which foster and inculcate the principles of 
religion, mercy and charity.” He also points out that the 
church teaches ethics as well as religion and maintains 
that it is a great public asset “in the field of public order.” 
Also, its hospitals and homes render a service which, if 
the burden of them should become too heavy, the state 
would have to take over, and it is not so well qualified 
for works of “charity and mercy.” 

Furthermore, Mr. McKee contends that only about five 
per cent of tax exempt property is private property, and 
“only a very small part” of this is church property. ‘The 
latter point seems to be the most crucial one, though Mr. 
McKee does not press it directly. If church property is 
exempt not merely as church property but as coming un- 
der the prevailing three-fold category to which he inci- 
dentally refers, of “charitable, religious and educational 
institutions,” the ground of the entire argument might, it 
would seem, be shifted. Here the policy is made by the 
tates, not by the federal government. 

This latter consideration does not, of course, render the 
ther arguments, pro and con, irrelevant. 
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Teachers’ Federation on Federal Aid Issue 


The Commission on Educational Reconstruction of the 
American Federation of Teachers (AFL) in its latest 
report has taken a position on the issue of federal aid for 
non-tax-supported schools. That position is in line with 
the policy endorsed by the National Education Associa- 
tion on this question, and in sharp conflict with the mi- 
nority opinion accompanying the decision in the New 
Jersey bus-transportation (Everson) case. (See INror- 
MATION SERVICE for March 1, 1947.) The minority, it 
will be remembered, took an absolutist position—with ref- 
erence both to church and state and to religion and the 
state. The Commission, which includes some eminent 
educators, one of them an outstanding defender of secu- 
larism in education, favors state autonomy in the matter 
of services to non-public school children. The relevant 
portions of the report follow: 

“Essential Features of Federal Aid to the Public 
Schools. A basic feature of the American constitutional 
system is the conduct of schools by state and local com- 
munities. In providing federal aid, we believe that the 
national government must respect this principle. Federal 
aid must not imply federal control. The Commission be- 
lieves that such aid should be distributed to states on the 
basis of their respective needs and in amounts large 
enough so that no state in the Union is left without an 
adequate educational program and the facilities to carry 
it out. The Commission recommends further that all 
federal funds for education be administered through the 
United States Office of Education, that funds thus allo- 
cated to the various states be disbursed through the re- 
spective state departments of education, and that in rec- 
ognition of the principle of state responsibility the defini- 
tion of what constitutes a public school [i.e., what kind 
of school is eligible] be left to the state authority. The 
Commission believes, however, that in no case should 
federal funds be used for payment of teachers’ salaries in 
non-tax-supported schools. .. . 

“Certain Services to All Children and Youth. These 
include safeguards and protective measures for their 
health, free lunches during school day, recreation facili- 
ties, vacation programs, transportation, grants in aid to 
families to enable them to keep their children in school, 
and an adequate public library service. Services pro- 
vided through federal funds for these purposes should be 
made available to all children and youth, regardless of 
race, color, creed, or national ancestry. Federal funds 
for such services should be disbursed in all cases by a 
public agency or agencies as designated by the state and 
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approved by the Federal Security Administrator, and in 
so far as possible by the public agency directly to the 
families or to the children receiving the benefits.”* 


Protestant Parochial Schools? 


The McCollum case, pending before the U. S. Supreme 
Court, has occasioned some speculation as to the possible 
effect on Protestant policy of a decision in favor of the 
appellant. This is the Champaign, Ill, school case, in- 
volving the holding of released-time classes in public 
school buildings. The Illinois court upheld the practice. 
If the Supreme Court should rule, as many persons in- 
terested in the case would like, not only against the use 
of school buildings but against the entire released-time 
arrangement, what would be the reaction of the Protestant 
churches which have participated in setting up plans now 
running into the thousands? Would a decision outlawing 
released time as involving an unconstitutional relationship 
between church and state stimulate the establishment of 
Protestant parochial schools? At least one authority on 
the subject has expressed the opinion that this is likely. 

In this connection, the setting up of a new “Christian 
day school” by a United Lutheran congregation in New 
York City—St. Paul’s Elementary School—is of interest. 
It has no relation to the current controversy and is not an 
innovation, since many Lutheran parochial schools have 
long existed. But the plan is such as to appeal to some 
Protestant leaders in other denominations. <As_inter- 
preted in The Lutheran for December 17, it embodies 
modern methods of teaching, with provision for guidance 
and encouragement of “creative expression.” 

“Religion is conceived as the day-by-day living to- 
gether in thoughtful consideration of others. There has 
been no denominational discrimination in enrolling the 
children. Every major Christian body, including the Ro- 
man Catholic, is represented. The leaders hope that as 
children and parents work together, tolerance and under- 


standing may be the natural attitude and atmosphere of 
the school. 


“Positive religious teaching is planned for the first 
grade. This will be based somewhat upon the expressed 
interests and needs of the children, and upon their dis- 
covered needs as the leaders become acquainted with home, 
church, and community backgrounds. As source materi- 
als certain units of the Christian Growth Series and Chil- 
dren of the Church literature will be drawn upon, Later 
in the year, as the children learn to read other books, the 
Bible will be put into their hands.” 


St. Louis Protestants Oppose Segregation 


On October 31, soon after Archbishop Ritter of St. 
Louis ordered the ending of racial segregation in the 
Catholic schools of St. Louis, the Metropolitan Church 
Federation of St. Louis voted unanimously to “ask the 
churches of metropolitan St. Louis to cease the practice 
of segregation in their local churches and church institu- 
tions; that is, to open their doors to fellowship, member- 
ship and service regardless of race or color.” The presi- 
dent of the Federation, Rey, Ervine Inglis, was reported 
in a special despatch to the New York Times as saying 
that he was glad the Catholics had pioneered in the matter. 

Ministerial comment ranged from hearty commendation 
of the action to the judgment that the “time was not ripe” 
for it. Bishop William Scarlett of the Episcopal Church 
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said, “I’ve advocated for a long time making everyone 
welcome to the House of God. This helps to establish 
this principle.” 

Rev. Hampton Adams, pastor of the Union Avenue 
Christian Church, is quoted as saying, “It is in line with 
the Christian ideal and brings to the conscience the prob. 
lem. 1am in favor of it, but I can’t speak for my church, 
which is a democratic body and will decide for itself. | 
don’t suppose it will be put into practice tomorrow.” One 
minister thought that “perhaps the Negroes will feel more 
at home in their own churches.” 

The Negro ministers expressed enthusiastic approval, 
Rev. |. M. Pettigrew of Lane Tabernacle, according to 
the despatch, said, “We're ready. It should have been done 
a long time ago. I think the Negro pastors in St. Louis 
in general feel good over it and are in accord with the 
program,” 


Supreme Court on All-White Juries 


The decision handed down by the United States Su- 
preme Court on December 8 in the case of Eddie Patton, 
a Negro, convicted of murder in Lauderdale County, Mis- 
sissippi, is important. Although the decision is in line 
with many others handed down by the Supreme Court 
involving discrimination with respect to jury service, the 
unanimous opinion administers so stern a rebuke to the 
Mississippi courts as to make the case noteworthy. 

‘Lhe opinion, delivered by Mr. Justice Black, recites the 
pertinent facts of the case. It is noted that the defense 
had maintained that there had existed in the County “sys- 
tematic, intentional, deliberate and invariable practice on 
the part of administrative officers to exclude Negroes from 
the jury lists, jury boxes and jury service, and that such 
practice has resulted and does now result in the denial 
of the equal protection of the laws to this defendant as 
euaranteed by the Fourteenth amendment to the U. S. 
Constitution.” 

The Court recalled that it held 67 years ago “that state 
exclusion of Negroes from grand and petit juries solely be- 
cause of their race denied Negro defendants in criminal 
cases the equal protection of the laws required by the 
Fourteenth Amendment,” and that this principle had been 
reaffirmed in a “long and unbroken line of our decisions.” 

Despite all this, the Supreme Court of Mississippi, up- 
holding the trial court, decided that the defendant in the 
case had failed to establish systematic racial discrimina- 
tion in jury selection. “It regarded as irrelevant the key 
fact that for thirty years or more no Negro had served 
on the grand and petit juries. This omission seriously 
detracts from the weight and respect that we would other- 
wise give to its conclusion in reviewing the facts, as we 
Must in a constitutional question like this.” This 30-year 
record, said Mr. Justice Black, created a “very strong 
showing” of systematic exclusion from jury service on 
erounds of race. ‘When such a showing was made, it 
hecame a duty of the state to try to justify such an ex- 
clusion as having been brought about for some reason 
other than racial discrimination.” 

Reference is made to the State Supreme Court’s coa- 
clusion that because of the very small number of qualiiied 
Negro male electors in the County, the chances were 400 
to 1 that a Negro would not be chosen on this particular 
venire. This again, said Mr. Justice Black, “illustrates 
the unwisdom of attempting to disprove systematic racial 
liserimination in the selection of jurors by percentage 
calculations applied to the composition of a single venire.” 
There were, in any case, some Negroes in the county on 
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the registration list. Perhaps, several hundred of them. 
“But whatever the precise number of qualified colored 
electors in the county, there were some ; and if it can pos- 
sibly be conceived that all of them were disqualified for 
jury service by reason of the commission of crime, habitu- 
al drunkenness, gambling, inability to read and write, or 
to meet any other or all of the statutory tests, we do not 
doubt that the state could have proved it.” 

In failing to do this, “the state wholly failed to meet 
the very strong evidence of purposeful racial discrimina- 
tion made out by the petitioner upon the uncontradicted 
showing that for thirty years or more no Negro had 
served as a juror in the criminal courts of Lauderdale 
Couniy. When a jury selection plan, whatever it is, op- 
erates in such way as always to result in the complete and 
long-continued exclusion of any representative at all from 
a large group of Negroes, or any other racial group, 
indictments and verdicts returned against them by juries 
thus selected cannot stand. 

The judgment of the Mississippi Supreme Court was 
reversed. 


Harassed Italy 


“It is obvious to everyone that many characteristics of 
the general Italian situation today are painfully reminis- 
cent of the vear or so before Mussolini came to power.” 
So wrote Elizabeth Wiskemann in the (London) Specta- 
tor for November 28. Noting the “epidemic of strikes,” 
the “economic disorder” and toleration by the govern- 
ment of “unlawful actions initiated from the Right,” she 
said that even among Christian Democrats there are those 
who feel that in the face of government complacency the 
Communists “must and can step in.” 

Inflation has accentuated social inequality. Persons of 
integrity are exasperated by the return to positions of 
ownership and influence in the press and of direction in 
education of “the most unprincipled Fascists.” The 
mainly Christian Democrat Cabinet is held responsible. 
Prime Minister De Gasperi and Minister of [Education 
Gonella “are closely associated in people’s minds with the 
Vatican. The neglect of state schools in favor of Catho- 
lic educational institutions has become increasingly obvi- 
ous in practice, while the new Constitution seems likely 
to perpetuate clerical influence upon education and family 
life. Indeed, Italy today seems to be subject to clerical 
pressure such as it has not known since the Risorgimento 
put an end to the Papal States and the Bourbon Kingdom 
of Naples and Sicily.” The clerical party machine is 
greatly strengthened. 

On the other hand the Communist party in Italy is 
large and well organized. “It does not bother people 
with orthodox Marxist theory, but it often supplies them 
with social services, and for simple working people it is 
often something—perhaps the only thing—to which one 
owes unquestioning loyalty, because to them it stands for 
the solidarity of the poor.” The struggle of the more 
politically conscious for some kind of self-government 
in industry has resulted in councils of management in a 
good many factories, but the advance is small and feeling 
is widespread that “the present government is unfriendly 
to this development and that only the Communists, who 
are powerful in the Italian T.U.C., will ensure its success.” 

Of De Gasperi’s gestures toward the Saragat Right- 
Wing Socialists Miss Wiskemann commented that “it is 
difficult to feel that the tragic Right-versus-Left cleavage 
in Italy can be smoothed over by the acceptance of Cabi- 
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net office by a man who has already been abused as the 
Judas of the Left.” 

Since Miss Wiskemann’s article was written a new 
Cabinet in Italy has included Guiseppe Saragat as Third 
Vice Premier and two other Right-Wing Socialists. Go- 
nella remains Minister of Education. Editorially the 
New York Times on December 17 described the new set- 
up as “the strongest government achieved since the war’s 
end” and “virtually a coalition of national union, exclud- 
ing only the Fascist remnant and the disruptive elements 
of the extreme Left.” Arnaldo Cortesi reported (De- 
cember 15) that Signor Saragat would be in charge of 
“all social questions,” especially the extension of social 
security benefits. He noted the probable “ire” of Com- 
munists and Left-Wing Socialists. It would seem that 
in spite of the recent lowering of communist prestige, the 
social cleavage remains ominous. 


Japanese-American Citizens and Their Land 


“Legalized blackmail” is the best description of the 
attitude of California courts toward the land owned by 
Japanese-American citizens, according to Bradford Smith, 
writing in the Winter, 1948, issue of Common Ground. 
The California Alien Land Law (1920) forbade aliens 
ineligible to citizenship to own land. In many cases Japa- 
nese who could afford it bought land for their children 
and operated it until the children were old enough to do 
so. Such arrangements were accepted by the state at 
that time. The California Supreme Court now holds 
that if such a parent has any interest at all in the land 
it is forfeit to the state. 

In a number of cases, some of them involving veterans, 
the state now agrees to settle such cases out of court, 
provided the Japanese pay to the state “half the assessed 
valuation of the land.” .In one case in Los Angeles, 
$75,000 was paid to the state for such property bought 
by alien parents for their children. So far, Mr. Smith 
reports, 75 cases of this type have been initiated by the 
state ; $437,000 has been paid to settle sixteen of them 

After the evacuation of the Japanese from the West 
Coast in 1942 a campaign was started to keep them from 
returning. But many did so in spite of this. Many of 
them have lost their household goods and the buildings 
on their property ; others have been unable to collect rents 
on lands they leased. They cannot sell thie laud because 
they cannot give a clear title with the position now held 
by the state. Before the war Japanese-Amiericans owned 
250,000 acres of farm lands on the West Coast. Now 
they have only 60,000. The writer holds that to apply 
the Alien Land Law in such a way as to “penalize Amer- 
ican citizens, many of them veterans of the most decorated 
outfit in the European war, is little short of fantastic.” 


India and America 


An eminent American historian, Professor Merle Curtt 
of the University of Wisconsin, gives an illuminating ac- 
count in the Autumn number of The American, Scholar of 
his experiences as lecturer in twenty-one Indian univer- 
sities during the past vear under the auspices of the Wa- 
tumull Foundation. In addition to his academic contacts 
he had many conversations with leaders in the various 
phases of Indian life. He found far more interest in 
America than he had expected. 

Indian business men were eager for the extension of 
trade with America, and the interest in American tech- 
nology was perhaps excessive. “TI did not meet a singie 
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young man interested in becoming an applied scientist 
who was not keen to come to America to learn all about 
our technological magic.” Yet many Indians were anxious 
to avoid the undesirable features of our mass production 
system. There was great interest in TVA, though many 
thought Soviet Russia had more to teach India than the 
U.S. A. Much concern was felt over the possibility of 
another collapse like that of 1929. 

“By and large,” says Dr. Curti, “the Indians 1 met ex- 
pressed appreciation for the admirable educational work 
of our missionary enterprises. Such institutions as the 
Forman Christian College at Lahore, the Isabella Tho- 
burn College at l.ucknow, the YMCA College and other 
American sponsored centers near Madras, have set high 
standards and are well regarded. So too is the Agri- 
cultural Institute at Allahabad, founded by Dr, Higgin- 
botham, whose name is greatly honored.” On the other 
hand he was asked occasionally, “Why does your country 
try to establish still more religions in India when so many 
of our troubles result from the fact we already have too 
much religion? In this connection, is the remark, “I 
shall never forget the swami who first told me about 
Vivekanada, the great religious reformer who came to the 
Parliament of Religions at Chicago in 1893 to teach, and 
who carried back to India a sharpened zeal for linking 
religion and social action.” 

The impression made on the Indians by our consular 
and diplomatic representatives has been, on the whole, 
good. That made by the military was spotty. Many Gls 
were generous and friendly. On the other hand, Dr. Curti 
heard a story of a GI “who, on a river boat in Bengal, 
was leaning precariously over the rail. A nearby Indian, 
wanting to make conversation in a friendly way, bade him 
take care, since the river was full of very hungry alli- 
gators. For his pains he received a ‘Damn you, nigger, 
I'll look out for myself.’ The Indian happened to be a 
former premier of Bengal.” 

There were many disparaging comments on the British 
regime, and wonder was expressed that Americans had 
not been more active in helping India “in her struggle for 
freedom.” 

The Indians learn about America largely from Reader's 
Digest and Life magazine, which have a wide circulation. 
Though eager for information about America, the stu- 
dents evidenced much confusion in their questions: “Do 
we have no family life? The movies give that impression. 
Do we have no sex morality? To an Indian the lascivious 
caresses of the Hollywood stars have only one meaning. 
Do American children invariably rule their parents? Are 
American women Jacking in femininity? Do American 
students do nothing but dance, drink and go to football 
games? Why does the United States have so much 
crime 

Reflecting on his experiences, Dr. Curti says, “I could 
not judge what effects my words had. 1 do know that 
they were needed—for America is misunderstood and 
most Americans have little conception of the unfavorable 
impression many of our acts have on people in other parts 
of the world.” 


Controlling Free Enterprise 


Labor and Nation for November-December contains a 
number of important articles, some of them consisting of 
addresses given at the Second Annual Dinner given by 


the editors of the magazine and its board of sponsors 
Only one of the addresses can be noted here. 

Jerome I, Udell, president of Max Udell & Son, New 
York, and a director of the New York Clothing Manufae. 
turers Association, discussed the topic, “A business man’s 
view on government control of private enterprise.” He 
wanted it understood that he was a_ champion 
and not an opponent of private enterprise. He feared, 
however, that the system is too much taken for granted 
and too little effort is made to improve it. Meanwhile 
private enterprise has disappeared in many European 
countries and is in jeopardy elsewhere. This country, he J 
thinks, has at least as much to fear from reactionaries as 
from the communists, if not more. ‘“Reactionaries believe ¥ 
—and they have said so many times—that depressions are 
inevitable, that they are a normal part of the economic 
cycle and we must accept them. This is a philosophy 19 
refuse to accept because it spells disaster.” 

Mr. Udell believes that government regulation is the] 
only means of preserving private enterprise. The trouble@ 
is, he said, that when demand runs beyond supply com- 
petition works in reverse. “Rather than hold prices,@ 
producers have been charging whatever the traffic will 
bear. Those who were going to absorb voluntarily some J 
of the increased costs have gotten confused and instead J 
are absorbing as much profit as possible.” The result is a 
lag in wages and salaries behind the cost of living with 
all the bitterness against business men that this entails. 

Referring to recent Senate hearings, Mr. Udell said 
“there wasn't a single constructive idea offered as to how 
to control prices. Nothing but the old clichés.” We can 
produce at an enormous rate and perform industrial 
miracles but we are inhibited from any attempt to correct 
the defects of our economic system. “If the pioneering 
spirit that made this country great could be channeled into 
the field of government regulation of private enterprise, 
believe me, it could do wonders.” 

The speaker held that the ending of excess profit taxes q 
was a great blunder. “Only greed for more profits can 
explain the opposition to a reasonable excess profit tax.” 
This mistake led to a further one in the abandonment of 
OPA. The latter worked well and would have worked 
hetter except for the “constant stream of destructive at- J 
tacks on it” and the failure of Congress to act until the J 
eve of its expiration. 

What we sorely need today, said Mr. Udell, ‘‘is a leader 
who can overcome self-serving and unintelligent opposi- 
tion, who can convince our people and our Congress that 
the best system the world has yet developed is not good 
enough if it permits peaks and valleys. If we can succeed 
so illustriously in production and inventions, surely we 
have the capacity to cope with the problem of human re- 
lations.” The orgy of rising prices and profits cannot con- 
tinue. We are now on a joyride. “The time can and 
must come when we will... be willing to work for more 
and needed regulation of private enterprise.” 

Mr. Udell expressed enough confidence in the American ] 
people and in our wealth and resources to believe that “we 
can ultimately assure every man a reasonable subsistence 
without in any way endangering the freedom of any man 
to undertake a maximum of adventure. Poverty is as 
dangerous as war. For the peace of the nation and of the 
world, we must eradicate it. Let us dedicate ourselves 
to that task and we will succeed.” 
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